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recognize the ho pronunciation of our character dm. This
word is the old "Tangut", more correctly Tan-ku, which
was the Turkish-Persian designation for the country now
called Tibet.1 It is not improbable that, as some have
supposed, this Tan-ku is simply the Teien-chu of Chinese
writers. And so this last may have been originally a
Turkish term, used to denote a country immediately
to the west of China, and between that country and
Bactria.

T'ien-tit, on the other hand was the name of a place
in the Eastern Sea mentioned in the "Shan-hai-ching"
along with Cliao-lisien or Korea. This place was after-
wards identified wrongly with the Tlien-chu of writers on
India and Buddhism.2 But we find mention also of another
T'ien-tu (written in the same way), a small country to
the west of China, which has been supposed by some to
be the Shen-tu of Chang Ch'ien.

Whatever the name T'iew-cAw may have signified ori-
ginally, however, it came to be given by the Chinese in
their literature to the great extent of territory between
the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea, and reaching
from the Kapis country in the north to Ceylon in the
south. Thus used it supplanted the old Shen-tu, and all
other names for India among the Chinese; and it continued
to be the general literary designation for that country
down to the T'ang period when the new name Yin-tu was
brought into fashion. We even find the term T'ien-chu
used with a wider application, and it is employed as a
synonym for "Buddhist countries", for example, in a title
given to the "3?o-kuo-chi" of Fa-hsien. Nor has the term
been quite put out of use by Yuan-chuang's correct name
Yintu, and Yuan-chuang himself continues to use it
occasionally. We find also each of its component parts

* Georgi's Alph. Tib. p. 10. In the Hai-kuo-t'u-chih it is ex-
pressly stated that T'ien-chu has been identified with the modern
Hsi-Tsang or Tibet.                                                            *

2 Shan-hai-ching, eh. 18.